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BOSTON REGION.—At time of going to press, no 
nesting-season report had been received from Mr. 
Griscom. An account of the fall migration will 
appear in the January-February issue. 


NEW YORK REGION.—The breeding season was 
initiated by a period of warm, humid weather late 
in May with precipitation above normal. There 

was an abrupt 


“a= «( Conn change in temper- 
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month were de- 
cidedly subnor- 
mal. Rainfall 


during this time 
was very heavy and these adverse conditions some- 
what affected many of the birds nesting at the time. 
Late June was warm and sunny and most favorable 
for the successful conclusion of the breeding season. 
These weather conditions may have been respon- 
sible for a later series of general nesting dates than 
are usually found in this region; the dates were 
notably later than last year when several early re- 
cords were made. 

The number of records of breeding pied-billed 
grebes show a regular decline as the years pass. 
This year a few nests were reported from Long 
Island, while from Hopper’s Pond in northern New 
Jersey there were but 3 breeding pairs where not 
many years ago 14 nests were found. Broad-winged 
hawks were more numerous than usual on Long 
Island this last summer (Elliott, McKeever), and an 
urban-minded sparrow hawk nested and, for a 
second year, successfully raised her brood in a 
cornice of a building in congested downtown Brook- 
lyn. Least and common terns nested in good num- 
bers along the south shore of Long Island. Black 
skimmers did well. Although they have given up 


their old Gilgo Island nesting site, which is now 
grassed over, Oak Island beach, deserted by the 
skimmers last year, is again populated by nesting 
birds. Other colonies have increased in size and 
some new locations have been reported. 

There was a marked decrease in the numbers 
of least flycatchers nesting in the region. An alder 
flycatcher in Van Cortlandt Park, first noted on 
May 26, was still at the same location on June 23 
(Eisenmann). Prairie horned larks expanded their 
nesting areas both on Long Island and in northern 
New Jersey where 2 sites were reported in Bergen 
County—Teaneck (Bowen) and Paramus (Mann, 
Boldtman). All swallows, other than cliffs, bred in 
increased numbers. Although there was no evidence 
of breeding, there may have been significance in the 
presence of a raven over Lake Minnewaska, N.Y., 
on July 18 and 19 (Woolfenden); the country there 
is favorable for the species. 

An investigation of the status of the hermit 
thrush on Long Island indicates that it is breeding 
in good numbers at Coram, Manorville, Yaphank, 
and Long Pond. Singing birds were reported at 
West Hills, but no nests found (Elliott). Along the 
south shore of Long Island the veery seems to be 
increasing its nesting range. 

The black-throated green warbler is nesting at 
West Hills, Long Island, for the 6th successive year 
(Elliott); the nesting area consists of deciduous 
woodland at about the highest point on Long 
Island. About 10 years ago the parula warbler dis- 
appeared as a breeding bird from Long Island, but 
in late June of this year one was heard singing at 
Oakdale (Elliott); keeping the locality under close 
observation, young birds were found being fed by 
their parents on July 4. The chat seems to be con- 
fined almost entirely to western Long Island, the 
redstart to the extreme eastern end and _ local 
points along the north shore. The indigo bunting 
is particularly numerous as a summer resident, es- 
pecially in northern New Jersey. European gold- 
finches, showing little if any change in numbers, 
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nested in the usual locality on Long Island.— 
CHARLEs K. NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York 24, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Weather conditions 
during the breeding season averaged normal. A 
northeaster that hit the New Jersey coast on June 
2 and 3 created havoc 
among nesting skimmers 
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and nests ruined; hun- 
Mob. dreds took refuge on the 


highways crossing the 
flooded salt meadows. 

cepe"! The population of these 
Der} Atlantic) terns, skimmers, and 
rails seemed little af- 
fected by these wash- 
outs, as they immediately started nesting again. A 
colony of about 300 skimmers was reported at 
Longport, N.J., June 20 (Moore), and about the 
same number at Holgate, N.J., June 29 (Larabee); 
this last area is a new nesting location for skimmers. 

Herons.—The southern Jersey heron colonies ap- 
parently had an average breeding season. Snowy 
egrets are now a common sight on the marshes of 
lower Cape May County. The hummock or high 
point in the marsh on Mill Creek, Cape May 
County, where snowy egrets have been breeding in 
the past, was completely denuded of trees last fall 
and a boat-renting business installed. Most of the 
egrets apparently now nest in the Stone Harbor 
rookery. On May 19 this rookery contained breeding 
snowy egrets, little blue herons, and night herons, 
and 2 nonbreeding glossy ibises (Price). Probably 
the breeding population of snowy egrets in Cape 
May County is now well over a hundred birds. 
About 200 American egrets roosted in the Pauls- 
boro, N.J., rookery this last summer. On July 12, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Middleton saw 2 glossy ibises 
come in while they were counting the egrets. The 
ibises roosted there nightly for at least a week and 
were noted by other observers. A new highway is 
to be constructed that will pass through this her- 
onry, with what damaging results only the future 
will tell. 

Gulls.—What is probably the first breeding record 
for the herring gull in New Jersey was reported 
this season. On July 14 a nest containing 2 eggs 
was discovered in a laughing gull colony at Stone 
Harbor, N. J. (McMullen). 

Hawks.—The outstanding record for nesting hawks 
was that of a sharp-shinned hawk’s nest with 5 
eggs found in Delaware County, May 26 (Hoy). 
There are few nesting records for the sharp-shin 
in this area. Southern Jersey ospreys had a fine 
season with very little interference. In one case re- 
ported by Batezel, a pair of ospreys built their nest 
on the top of a telegraph pole at Avalon, N.J. 
When the young birds were about half grown, the 


nest was destroyed by linemen because of wire 
trouble; a temporary lodging was erected for the 
birds by a group of thoughtful natives, and a touch 
of humor added to the situation by a sign of the 
times, “Ejected from our homes because of the 
housing shortage.” We understand that the parents 
were successful in raising their young. 

For several years past, the duck hawk has been 
suspected of nesting on the City Hall at Philadel- 
phia. In June the nest was actually located and 
when the young left the nest they were seen flying 
about the building. One youngster was captured 
while still unable to fly well, and his picture ap- 
peared in Philadelphia newspapers. Just how many 
young were raised was not determined. 

Owls.—The remarkable number of screech owls 
reported would seem to indicate an abnormal 
abundance of these birds. Mrs. Emlie Moore found 
2 of them splashing about in their bird bath at 
6 a.m. (in broad daylight), July 1, Riverton, N.]. 
The owls had an audience of many small scolding 
birds while they bathed and splashed. During the 
bathing operation, they kept up a continual chat- 
tering conversation, completely ignoring their aud- 
ience. Young long-eared owls were heard calling and 
one adult was seen flying at dusk near Mt. Laurel, 
N.J., June 9 and 13 (Haines). Haines also reported 
young barn owls calling at night during early July 
at Moorestown, N.J.; the screeching youngsters dis- 
turbed the residents so much that they narrowly 
missed being shot. 

Small land birds.—Several summer records of the 
prairie horned lark in Cape May County, N.J., are 
of interest: present at Eldora during June (D. 
Bishop); Clermont, June 22-29, 2 adults and one 
immature (Fox). Blue-gray gnatcatchers are ap- 
parently becoming more common, as there were 
several nesting records in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. A bobolink was heard singing on June 20 
at Sandtown, N.J. (Moore). At Delair, N.J., an 
alder flycatcher was seen and heard on July 21; 
its actions indicated breeding. Mockingbirds, many 
of them in song, provided numerous records, and 
4 were seen at Delair, N.J., Aug. 9 (Regensburg).— 
Juttan K. Porter, 437 Park Ave., Collingswood, 
N.J. 


CAROLINA REGION.—C. S. Brimley, editor of 

the Interior Section, died July 23, 1946. 
COASTAL SECTION.—Temperatures were nearly 
normal; rainfall 


was above nor- 
mal, particularly 
in July when it 
was 3.56 inches 
above. 
Breeding. - 
Breeding activi- 
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than-usual populations of orchard orioles and 
painted buntings near Charleston. Some breeding 
dates were: chimney swift, 3 eggs, June 3 (J. Mosi- 
mann); Acadian flycatcher, nest with young and 
nest with 3 eggs, June 8 (N. Seebeck); Carolina 
wren, young hatched, June 11 (incubation period, 
14-15 days, exclusive of day last egg was laid); 
female towhee (straw-colored eyes, male dark-eyed) 
on 3 eggs, June 20 (Chamberlain); several hundred 
wood ibises (some carrying sticks, but no positive 
proof of breeding) in white ibis colony, June 20 
(Sass); crested flycatcher, eggs hatched, June 8-9; 
young nighthawk, flying 10-15 feet, June 24; wild 
turkey nest with 13 eggs, which were later deserted 
(A. Badger); loggerhead shrike, nest with small 
young, June 27 (Rabb, Mosimann); Carolina wren, 
4 eggs, July 1, in nest that remained unused for 
nearly 2 weeks after apparent completion; about 
12 gull-billed tern nests, more than usual, Romain, 
July 23 (Sprunt). Unusual was the first breeding 
record for barn swallows on the South Carolina 
coast—5 young (able to fly well) on beam near nest, 
under boat house at Romain light, June 20 (Burton, 
Chamberlain, DuPre). 

Migration.—Hudsonian curlew, 7, July 17 (R., 
M.), and 40-50, July 23 (Sprunt); male cowbird, 
June 25 (Mosimann); Louisiana water-thrush, 2, 
June 8 (N. Seebeck); bobolink, 3, July 11 (R., M.); 
nighthawk, 17, along 14-mile stretch, July 14 (from 
passing car, G. R. Lunz). 

Behavior.—Female orchard oriole paced from 
truck running at 20 m.p.h. for over 100 yards 
(Lunz); male orchard oriole singing while fluttering 
in bath (Mrs. J. T. Taylor); green heron diving 
from edge of small boat (14-16 inches above water) 
after menhaden (Alex Mikell); starling driving a 
red-bellied woodpecker from nesting hole and ap- 
propriating same, and another starling trying un- 
successfully to drive downy woodpecker from hole 
containing young (Cutts). 

INTERIOR SECTION.—The only available data are 
from Mrs. G. E. Charles, Columbia, $.C. Tempera- 
tures were nearly normal; rainfall was 3.46 inches 
below normal for June and slightly below for 
July. 

Breeding.—Only one robin nest was reported 
about Columbia—4 young, Little Mountain, June 
1. Other breeding notes were: yellow-billed cuckoo 
on nest (eggs), June 19 (first nest begun on June 
9 not completed); 4 young yellow-throats left nest 
on June 14 (nest completed May 19, first egg May 
21); brood of orchard orioles left last nest noted 
on July 4 (still fed by parents on July 19); last 
wood thrush nest begun July 7 had eggs stolen a 
week later (if undisturbed, would have fledged 
young during second week in August—a late date); 
second brood of red-bellied woodpeckers fledged 
on July 16 (first brood fledged on May 19), thus 
117 days were consumed in nest making and fledg- 
ing 2 broods); last cardinal’s nest begun on July 29; 
young mourning doves about ready to fly on July 
29 (5 nests, 4 of them successful, on a 5-acre tract). 


Mrs. Charles reported 69 nests of 16 species on her 
5-acre study tract: Florida (?) grackle, 24 nests; 
cardinal, 9; brown thrasher, 8; mourning dove, 5; 
wood thrush, 4; English sparrow, 3; catbird, orchard 
oriole, and red-bellied woodpecker, 2 each; and 
one each of blue jay, Carolina wren, field sparrow, 
screech owl, starling, yellow-billed cuckoo, and 
yellow-throat; also 3 nests unidentified. The pre- 
vious high for this study area was 64 nests in 1941 
and again in 1942. 

Behavior.—A_yellow-billed cuckoo was _ heard 
singing at 3 a.m. (July 25); night singing (!) had 
been noted before. A female cardinal was heard 
singing on the nest in apparent response to song 
of the male in a nearby tree. 

Parasites.—After young had left, a cardinal’s nest 
was found to be heavily infested with small mites. 
—E. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Charleston Museum, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLA.) REGION.—Temperatures 
during the principal breeding months varied but 
little from normal. Rainfall was a different story; 
up to the end of July this 
region had already re- 
ceived as much rainfall 
this year as is normal for 
a whole year. The months 
of greatest excess were 
March, May, June, and 
July, while April had 
practically no rain. In 
consequence, the creeks 
and rivers were at flood 
stage for weeks at a time, 
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and there were many oc- 
casions when all level land was under water. 

The effect of this inundation on ground-nesting 
species and on those that nest at low level in the 
swamps must have been serious or even disastrous, 
but no figures can be cited to prove it. Small bird 
life in general, however, seems to have prospered 
and all observers are agreed that the purple martin 
had the best season ever known. It is certain that, 
early in July when the martins are ready to leave 
their colonies for wider fields, they were more 
abundant this year than ever before. 

The item of main interest this season is the ad- 
dition of the barn swallow to the Florida breeding 
list by the discovery of a nest in this region on 
June 23. The nest, in an unused building almost 
on the beach, contained 2 newly hatched young 
birds and 2 eggs, and the parent birds were very 
bold and gave observers ample opportunity for 
inspection at short range. From the paleness of the 
parent birds as well as from the geographical sit- 
uation of the nest, it is practically certain that this 
is the Gulf Coast barn swallow (Hirundo rustica 
insularis). 

Fairly good series of nests of several species give 
a good idea of the duration of nesting seasons. 
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Mourning dove: first seen building on March 2, 


nest completed on March 6, young successfully 
reared and left nest on April 4; another pair was 
incubating on April 24; another pair was seen build- 
ing on July 6, but abandoned nest after eggs were 
laid; while this is being written (August 13), 
another pair is picking up nesting material in the 
roadway of Jordan Street and building on the 
premises of No. 2010; the unique instance of a pair 
of doves having used the same nest to rear 3 con- 
secutive successful broods this season is reported 
by Mrs. J. F. Wernicke! Blue-gray gnatcatcher: first 
seen building on March 31; on April 7, 2 com- 
pleted nests were found, one of which was destroyed 
and the other later abandoned; on July 14, a very 
late brood was seen just out of the nest. Cardinal: 
an early nest with 2 eggs was reported on April 5 
(Mrs. Wernicke); on April 21, another nest con- 
tained newly hatched young; on April 28, the eggs 
in 2 other nests were hatching; on May 18, a nest 
with 2 eggs was found. Least tern: a small colony, 
visited on May 19, consisted of 26 nests, each with 
2 eggs; it was not until May 30 that the first young 
birds were found; on June 23, when the oldest 
young birds in the colony were just trying their 
wings, there were still a few nests with eggs. 

Data on single nests of other species include: bald 
eagle incubating, December 23, 1945; flicker com- 
pleting excavation of nest, March 31; red-bellied 
woodpecker starting excavation, March 31; parula 
warbler carrying food to young in nest, May 5; 
Florida grackle, young just hatched on May 7, left 
nest on May 22; downy woodpecker, young just out 
of nest, May 8; Wilson’s plover, small downy young 
seen, May 19; brown-headed nuthatch feeding young 
in nest, May 19 (very late); red-wing, set of 3 
eggs just completed, May 26; Acadian flycatcher, 
young just hatched, June 2; crested flycatcher, set 
of 5 eggs, June 5; chimney swift gathering nesting 
material, June 17; yellow-crowned night heron, 
young reared in the river swamps 20 or more miles 
inland first appeared in the coastal salt marshes 
on July 3 (C. J. Kahn); brown thrasher, young just 
hatched (very late), July 12 (Kahn); Carolina wren 
huilding nest, July 28, incubating 4 eggs, August 11. 

Several species of birds are regular summer resi- 
dents in this region but are not known to breed 
here. Most conspicuous of these, because most 
abundant, is the black tern. This species was un- 
usually abundant this season, feeding in flocks of 
hundreds along the outer beaches and far out over 
the Gulf. All but a few birds of these flocks were 
in the gray winter or immature plumage. They 
mixed freely with the least terns on their feeding 
areas, and flocks of the black terns regularly settled 
on the ground among the nests of the least terns 
to rest during the day and perhaps even to roost at 
night. Common terns in full nuptial plumage were 
present in small numbers all through June, al- 
though they are not known to nest nearer than 
the coast of Louisiana. Ring-billed gulls, always 
in immature plumage, are seen in small numbers 


every summer—this year on June 23 and 30. Sander- 
lings, always in the pale plumage of winter, are 
present in small numbers every summer, though 
no specific dates can be given for this season. An 
amazing sight at Fort Morgan, Ala., on August 7, 
was a swirling mass of 60-75 man-o’-war birds— 
part of a large flock that is said to pass half of each 
year at this point on the Gulf Coast.—Francis M. 
Weston, 2006 E. Jordan St., Pensacola, Fla. 


OHIO-MICHIGAN REGION. — An abnormally 
warm and early spring gave way to a chilly period 
lasting through May and into June. It was fortunate 
for crops and other 
plant growth that 
heavy rains in June 
preceded the dry weeks 
of late summer. The 
pattern of the season 
was much like that of 
last year. 

Nesting conditions. 
— Warm weather at 
the beginning of 
spring set the first ar- 
rivals to egg-laying 
early. In north-central 
Ohio, for example, 
many young song 
sparrows and_ robins 
were hatched about 
May |. Great horned owls brought through success- 
fully eggs laid about February | at Toledo. 

Later nestings were retarded by the cooler weather 
that followed. This was particularly noticeable in 
the jack pines of northern Michigan, where frost 
occurred as late as June 19 and most nesting birds, 
including the Kirtland’s and prairie warblers, were 
about a week behind schedule. 

Although most observers considered the cool wet 
spring unfavorable to grouse and pheasants, there 
is little definite evidence that these birds were hurt 
this year. Most land birds seem to have had a 
normally successful season. But nesting conditions 
for ducks, gulls, and terns were poor as a result of 
high and fluctuating levels in the Great Lakes. 
Ludwig, in his annual trips to the favorite island 
colonies, found egg-laying attempts of the ring- 
billed gulls, Caspian terns, and common terns al- 
most entirely washed out by high water and waves, 
while herring gulls were not much disturbed. Com- 
mon terns at Toledo were totally unsuccessful. 

Nesting records of interest.—An event of the year 
was the discovery that at least 6 and probably more 
pairs of American egrets nested in the large heronry 
(1500 black-crowned night heron and 200 great 
blue heron nests) on West Sister Island in western 
Lake Erie (Campbell, Van Camp, and _ others). 
There are only 2 other nesting sites recorded for 
Ohio, but no report is available on either of these 
this year: one or 2 pairs with night herons on San 
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dusky Bay and one pair with night herons at Grand 
Reservoir in Mercer County, western Ohio (Hicks). 
However, a few birds have been seen regularly 
during spring and summer in recent years in north- 
western Ohio. 

A short-eared owl’s nest, rare in Ohio, was dis- 
covered April 27 near Youngstown (Cook). At the 
time of discovery it held 7 eggs, but 3 days later 
the nest was destroyed. This year 3 pairs of sandhill 
cranes built at the Baker Sanctuary south of Battle 
Creek (Walkinshaw). 

Migrant shrikes and dickcissels, never numerous 
in northwestern Ohio and southern Michigan, were 
scarce this summer. Western meadowlarks, nesting 
or suspected of nesting, were noted near Toledo 
(Van Camp), Akron (Smith), and Lansing (Wilson). 
Henslow’s sparrows were added to the list of breed- 
ing birds of Athens County, Ohio (Gier). 

Rarities.—A white pelican was seen on the Ohio 
River near Cincinnati on June 25 (Sargent, Mas- 
lowski). A male European widgeon in company with 
baldpates on June 12 at Seney Wildlife Refuge in 
the Upper Peninsula holds special interest because 
of the lateness of the date (Van Tyne, Mayfield). 
Even one June rough-legged hawk would be un- 
usual in this region, but the occurrence of 3 at 
widely scattered localities is remarkable: near Lans- 
ing on June 3 (Wilson), on the Lake Superior shore 
at Grand Marais on June 13 (Van Tyne, Mayfield), 
and on West Sister Island on June 16 (Campbell, 
Van Camp). The hooded warbler is rare in Michi- 
gan; a singing male on June 4 near Lansing (Wil- 
son) was believed not to be a nesting bird.—Harotp 
MAYFIELD, 2557 Portsmouth Ave., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


MIDDLE-WESTERN REGION.—Temperatures in 
April were normal, while cool weather in May, 
accompanied by above-normal precipitation into 
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mid-June, did not affect nesting conditions ad- 
versely. The heavy rains of late June, resulting in 
floods in central Iowa, were followed by a 6-week 
period of drought in northern Illinois. 

The unusual spring migration, in which the 
waterfowl flight was early, many land birds arrived 
Several days ahead of schedule, and most May 
migrants were from a week to 10 days late, was 
not reflected in local nesting populations. In gen- 
eral, conditions were satisfactory for breeding and 
numbers of individuals were normal. 

Little information was secured on waterfowl nest- 
ing. A decrease of 15% in mallards, pintails, bald- 


pates, scaups, and coots along the Mississippi River 
was reported by Ray Steele during the spring flight, 
although summer populations of wood ducks were 
considered normal. A pair of ruddy ducks, with 
4 young about one to 2 weeks old, was found on 
Calumet Lake, Chicago, by Charles T. Clark—19 
years after the last local breeding record was se- 
cured there by Stevenson and Brodkorb. 

Rails, gallinules, and coots generally appeared 
in normal numbers, although 20 soras at Wolf Lake, 
Chicago (Nork, Clark) on May 5, and a black rail 
on May 5 at Quincy (Musselman) represented good 
records. A king rail with 4 young was found near 
Davenport, Iowa, by Jim Hodges; this was his first 
breeding record for this species. 

On May 26, Musselman found a 2-day-old up- 
land plover chick with its feet so “balled” with 
yellow clay it couldn’t walk. After he soaked off 
the clay, the bird seemed none the worse for wear 
and rejoined its parents. 

While no actual reports of breeding American 
egrets were received, the postnuptial flight of these 
birds into the region appeared to have been greater 
than during any previous year. These birds were 
first noted nesting in the upper Mississippi River 
Valley in 1939, when 3 nests were studied by Ray 
Steele near the Trempealeau Refuge, Wis. There 
were no nests there in 1940; 8 pairs nested in 1941 
and 1942, but none thereafter. In 1941, 10 egret 
nests were found across the river about a hundred 
miles south at Sabula, Iowa (Steele); there were 
about the same number in 1942, and at least 250 
pairs nested in 1943, the final year (Harlan). A 
single American egret was seen in the Trempealeau 
area on April 14 this year, possibly an early record 
(Steele). Another was seen on May 5 at Lake 
Springfield, Ill. (Eifert). Jim Harlan wrote that 
during July these birds were being reported from 
all parts of [owa. Christine Bonney found large 
flocks of American egrets in Calhoun County, IIL., 
on July 7 and 8, as well as one snowy egret. The 
first American egret at Lake Springfield during the 
summer was seen on July 14 (Eifert), while scat- 
tered flocks of 16 and 20 were seen at Sabula, 
August 7 and 12 respectively (DuMont); a flock of 
47 was seen south of Barrington, Ill., August 10 
(Caldwell). A single little blue heron was noted 
on August 9 at 130th St., Chicago (Caldwell). 

An adult female red phalarope was first seen by 
Mrs. Amy Baldwin on July 23 at the north end 
of Calumet Lake, Chicago; it was subsequently 
observed by Keith Caldwell and other C.O.S. mem- 
bers. Killdeer, with 4 young, were seen on April 
28 near Evanston Memorial Park (Stevenson), and 
2 young on May 5 at Springfield (Eifert). 

An increased number of nesting marsh hawks was 
found at Springfield (Bonney), and a long-eared 
owl's nest, with 5 young, was recorded on March 
24 in the same locality. The young were last seen 
on May 12 (Eifert). In the course of an auto trip 
of about a thousand miles across the region—Evans- 
ton to Des Moines and vicinity—from August 7 to 
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12, only 1 red-tailed, 1 broad-winged, 1 marsh, and 
8 sparrow hawks were seen (DuMont). 

Bonaparte’s gulls and black terns concentrated 
on Lake Michigan at Evanston at least 2 weeks 
earlier than last year. 

Both cuckoos were seen in good numbers. The 
flocking of mourning doves was well under way 
by August 1. A sapsucker at West Lafayette, Ind., 
May 10, was a late migrant (Burr), while a red- 
bellied woodpecker at Yankton, S.D., was Larra- 
bee's first spring record. The early northward flight 
of “swallows” in the spring—purple martins at 
Quincy on March 16 (Musselman) and in Spring- 
field on April 13 (Eifert), chimney swifts in the 
latter locality on April 13, and in Chicago (Clark) 
and Ames, Iowa (Battel), on April 5—may account 
for the early southward movement of these birds. 
Swallows were moving in some numbers by July 
1 at Evanston and throughout the month. 

Mrs. Eifert noted a blue jay nesting on March 17 
at Springfield. A brown thrasher on March 25 
(Eifert) and another on April 1 (Bonney) were 
early arrivals, as was one on April 8 at Ames 
(Battel). Bewick’s wren arrived at Springfield on 
March 24 (Eifert) and 2 pairs nested in the cemetery 
(Bonney). 

Most observers considered the goldfinch to be 
unusually numerous this last season, while thrushes 
were scarce. Jim Hodges reported wood thrushes 
to be absent as nesters in the Davenport area, ex- 
cept at Bettendorf. All reports of the Philadelphia 
vireo were for either May 19 or 20. 

Yellow-headed blackbirds were noted in increased 
numbers at Quincy on May 5 (Musselman), and 
3 were seen by C.O.S. members on May 19 near 
Waukegan. Starlings continued to increase in Iowa 
and Illinois. Only 2 dickcissels were seen between 
August 7 and 12 in Iowa, indicating the early migra- 
tion of this species. 

Mrs. Eifert noted an olive-sided flycatcher at 
Springfield on June 2, cedar waxwings with young 
on the same date, and a Kentucky warbler’s nest 
with 5 eggs in bedstraw and creeper on June 9. 
She noted 35 adult migrant shrikes along a 24-mile 
stretch of highway in central Illinois; these birds 
seemed less numerous in Iowa. Mrs. Bonney found 
the Tennessee, blackpoll, and pine warblers still 
present at Springfield on May 29. A scarlet tanager 
was seen there on July 7 (Eifert). 

The May 12 field trip of the Springfield, IIl., 
club resulted in 141 species, the May 5 trip of 
the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union at Mount Vernon 
produced 127 species, and the May 19 Waukegan 
trip of the Chicago Ornithological Society resulted 
in only 118 species and 438 individuals.—PuHimip A. 
DuMont, Evanston, and ELLEN THORNE SMITH, 
Lake Forest, Iil. 


MISSOURI REGION.—Rather cool wet weather 
in May was followed by unusual warmth and dry- 
ness during June and July. Both months were above 


normal in tempera- 
ture. Rainfall was 
rather spotty over the 
State, varying from 
about normal at St. 
Louis to drought con- 
ditions, the worst since 
1936, in parts of west- 
ern Missouri and east- 
ern Kansas. Neither 
the Missouri or Mississippi Rivers have overflowed 
and most floods have been quite local. Marshes in 
the northwest have almost dried up. 

While conditions for breeding water birds in the 
northwestern part of the State were unfavorable, 
birds nesting in the low southeastern section and 
at Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., fared well. At least 300 
pairs of American egrets nested in the big cypress 
swamp west of the lake and apparently there were 
several colonies in the deep woods of New Madrid 
and Mississippi counties, Mo. Great blue herons, 
little blues, black-crowned and yellow-crowned night 
herons were present during the nesting season at 
Reelfoot Lake and nearby parts of Missouri. A few 
pied-billed grebes, least bitterns, coots, and many 
Florida gallinules with broods were seen in the 
dense growth of cut-grass (Zizaniopsis), which forms 
a fringe around the lake inside the cypress. Cor- 
morants were quite common but only 2 anhingas 
were observed—one at Reelfoot on June 26, and 
another in Missouri on July 4. About 30 pairs of 
cormorants nested at the lake in 1940. Least terns 
were common on the lower Mississippi and on 
Reelfoot, probably nesting on sandbars of the river 
and on cypress stumps in the lake. J. E. Comfort 
reported yellow-crowned night herons at Pere Mar- 
quette, Ill., and a small colony of American egrets 
at Dardenne Marsh, St. Charles County. 

A few bald eagles nested along the lower Miss- 
issippi and a few ospreys were seen over rivers in 
the wilder parts of the Ozarks. A pair of marsh 
hawks was present during the nesting season on a 
dry open prairie in Vernon County. Hedges re- 
ported Swainson’s hawk nesting in northeastern 
Kansas. Black vultures were observed frequently 
during June and July in southeastern Missouri. 

Paul Tulenko of the State Conservation Depart- 
ment reported an unusually good hatch of bob- 
white and there were indications that the wild 
turkey and prairie chicken had a good season. The 
upland plover did not seem to be as numerous overt 
the prairie regions as it was last year. 

Bachman’s sparrow was recorded at Bourbon, 50 
miles southwest of St. Louis (Comfort), and at Pop- 
lar Bluff on the southeastern edge of the Ozarks 
(Cunningham); these records add to the known 
range of this bird in Missouri. Blue grosbeaks 
seemed to have been unusually common; 8 were 
seen in one day at Bourbon and there were num- 
erous reports from the west-central part of the 
State. The painted bunting was frequently ob- 
served west of Kansas City (Hedges, Harford) dur- 
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ing June and July, and there was one record for 
southeastern Ripley County, August 8. The vesper 
sparrow, a casual breeder, was observed near St. 
Louis in June. Hedges reported that the chuck- 
will’s-widow could be heard every night in the 
Quivera woods, about 10 miles west of Kansas City. 
In the pine woods of Shannon County, 31 pine 
warblers and 5 red-cockaded woodpeckers were seen 
or heard in a few hours’ walk on June 16. 

The lowlands of southeastern Missouri, a vast 
swampy wilderness in Widmann’s time, are now 
mostly drained and intensively cultivated. How- 
ever, there are still many square miles of forest 
around the bayous close to the Mississippi River 
and along the western border close to the Ozarks. 
In the corn and cotton areas birds are not numerous, 
except for the ever-present mockingbird. Where 
there is grass or pasture the bob-white, meadow- 
lark, dickcissel, and field sparrow have moved in. 
In the moist woods the cerulean warbler is almost 
everywhere the dominant bird, with the red-eyed 
vireo second. The Acadian flycatcher and redstart 
are common, while close to water the prothonotary 
warbler is abundant. The hooded and sycamore 
warblers are common locally, the latter showing a 
marked preference for cypress. The absence of 
ground nesters is noticeable in the frequently in- 
undated areas, which are limited to a few Ken- 
tucky warblers and an occasional woodcock. Only 
3 towhees were observed on the flood plain, all 
within a few miles of the Ozark hills. The wood 
thrush may be found here only in remote woods, 
although common in suburban areas in other parts 
of the State. The Carolina wren is very common, 
but the Bewick’s and house wrens are apparently 
absent. A very unusual discovery this year was 
a nest of the parula warbler, a basket-like structure, 
suspended from a dense clump of Polypodium fern, 
about 20 feet up on the trunk of a giant sweet 
gum tree.—JAMEs W. CUNNINGHAM, 515 S. Kings- 
highway, Sikeston, Mo. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The report covering mi- 
gration (missing from the last issue of Audubon 
Magazine) has been included in the Nesting Season 
Report. As a result this 


article will cover the per- 
iod from about April 1 
to August I. 

The spring season was 
one of extremes. March 
and April were unusually 
warm, with a decided lack 
of precipitation for both 
months. This March was 
the warmest on record 
since 1910. The warm 
weather brought migrants 


innesota 


back earlier than average, 


a situation similar to last 
season. April was the driest in 16 years. A killing 


frost was recorded on April 9 and again on April 
26. The warm weather of March and April did not 
continue into the following month. May was gener- 
ally colder than it has been in other years, with 
a killing frost and a snowstorm on May 11 and 
12. While precipitation for March, April, and May 
was far below normal, it was 3.78 inches above 
normal for June. During the month there were 
many thunderstorms, but those on June 5, 11, 12, 
and 25 were accompanied by high winds, which 
did much damage. July was warm and rainfall was 
again below normal. 

The following arrival dates are from the records 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Swedenborg and Mrs. I. A. 
Lupient of Minneapolis and A. C. Rosenwinkel 
of St. Paul: March 11, western meadowlark; March 
12, hooded merganser, killdeer; March 13, mallard, 
American merganser, eastern meadowlark; March 
14, coot, robin, red-wing, song sparrow; March 17, 
migrant shrike; March 18, pintail, tree swallow (an 
unusually early date for this species); March 20 
rough-legged hawk, sparrow hawk; March 21 
shoveller, lesser scaup; March 23, flicker, bluebird 
March 24, belted kingfisher; March 25, whistling 
swan, Canada goose, blue goose, blue-winged teal; 
April 6, purple martin, cowbird, loon; April 7, 
myrtle warbler; April 13, hermit thrush, white- 
throated sparrow; April 18, field sparrow, swamp 
sparrow; April 27, lark sparrow; April 28, solitary 
sandpiper, house wren; April 30, savannah sparrow; 
May 11, Nashville warbler, black and white warbler; 
May 12, upland plover; May 14, chestnut-sided 
warbler; May 16, magnolia warbler; May 18, golden 
plover, ruddy turnstone, mourning warbler; May 19, 
golden-winged warbler, parula warbler; May 20, 
orange-crowned warbler, white-crowned sparrow; 
May 23, orchard oriole; May 26, Hudsonian godwit; 
June 8, dickcissel. 

A few last dates from the records of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Swedenborg and A. C. Rosenwinkel for 
the Twin Cities area are as follows: April 25, 
tree sparrow; May 14, ruby-crowned kinglet; May 
22, palm warbler; May 23, junco, black and white 
warbler; May 25, white-throated sparrow, brown 
creeper, myrtle warbler. 

Items of special interest—migration.—In a report 
by Dr. Lakela of the annual field trip of the Duluth 
Bird Club, held on May 25, was this statement: 
“Blue-winged warbler is a new record for the 
Duluth area.” The observer’s name was not given 
and in all probability this was a sight record. Pre- 
vious records extend only as far north as Hennepin 
County. Hudsonian curlew were also seen by this 
group, as well as a marbled godwit. 

William Longley reported seeing 58 whistling 
swans on March 24, just south of Minneapolis; 14 
were seen on the St. Louis River in northeastern 
Minnesota on April 7 by Dr. Lakela, and a flock of 
70 on April 14 at the same place. Eleven blue 
geese were observed near Minneapolis on March 25 
(Mrs. I. A. Lupient). Brother Hubert Lewis re- 
ported 78 sandhill cranes in flight near Minneapolis 
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on March 23. The whistling swans, blue geese, and 
sandhill cranes migrate in greatest numbers through 
western Minnesota and the eastern part of the 
Dakotas, so that these records for the Twin Cities 
area are noteworthy. 

Nesting.—The generally dry spring worked a hard- 
ship on waterfowl populations. The most common 
nesting ducks in Minnesota are again the mallard, 
blue-winged teal, and wood duck. A pair of wood 
ducks with 14 young was seen on June 2 by Don 
and Eldeen Jacobs near Minneapolis. Dr. Brecken- 
ridge reported a nest in which 19 eggs were hatched 
by May 18. Reports from various observers seemed 
to indicate that the pheasant population was about 
the same as last year. 

The few nesting records of representative species 
that follow are from the records of Don and Eldeen 
Jacobs unless otherwise indicated: pied-billed grebe, 
nest with 3 eggs, June 9; mallard, nest with 10 
eggs, May 12 (Gunderson); blue-winged teal, nest 
with 2 eggs, May 11; pileated woodpecker, 3 young 
leaving nest on June 3; phoebe, nest with 4 eggs 
and one cowbird egg on April 20; robin, nest with 
3 eggs, April 28; western meadowlark, nest with 4 
eggs, May 19; red-wing, 9 nests with eggs, May 26; 
savannah sparrow, nest with 3 eggs, July 4 (Breck- 
enridge, Gunderson). 

On a trip to Lake Traverse, in the western part of 
the State, Milton Thompson of the Minneapolis 
Public Library Museum and Whitney Eastman 
reported seeing about 50 adult western grebes. 
Most of the adults were accompanied by single 
young; several were followed by 2 young, and in 
one instance by 3 young. Not too long ago a western 
grebe was an unusual sight in Minnesota, and the 
above observation indicates a great increase in the 
number of these birds within the State. 

Some interesting observations were made by 
people visiting the northeastern part of Minnesota. 
Mrs. I. A. Lupient found the nest of Lincoln's 
sparrow on June 26 near Lutsen, Cook County, 
Minn. The first nesting record of this bird for 
Minnesota was obtained last year by Brother Hubert 
Lewis. A fisherman who has lived for many years 
at Lutsen told Mrs. Lupient that the severe storms 
during the spring had caused the waves to dash 
high on the rocks, destroying many of the nests and 
young of herring gulls. Don and Eldeen Jacobs, 
on July 9, saw a chestnut-sided warbler and a 
Canada warbler feeding their young near Goose- 
berry Falls, Lake County. They also saw a Philadel- 
phia vireo feeding one young near the same place; 
this is the first breeding record for Minnesota. Dr. 
Roberts, in his “Birds of Minnesota,” states: ““There 
are as yet no positive breeding records for Min- 
nesota, but it seems probable that it will be found 
nesting in the northern part of the state.” 

The migration of shorebirds began early this 
year, with many returning the latter part of July. 
Early flocks were made up mostly of lesser yellow- 
legs, pectoral sandpipers, semipalmated sandpipers, 
and least sandpipers. 


American egrets made their annual invasion into 
Minnesota after their breeding season farther south. 
On July 15, Warden Leonard Berggren of Hastings 
counted 46 near that city. Since then they have 
come as far north as Minneapolis in some numbers. 
—H. L. GuNpDERsoN, Minnesota Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


TEXAS COASTAL REGION.—The first week of 
February was cold and inclement, but afterwards 
the weather was dry and warm until the end of 
April. May and most 
of June were abnorm- 
ally wet, but after June 
22 a serious drought 
set in, which contin- 
ued (except for scat- 
tered thundershowers) 
to the end of August. 

General conditions. 
— Breeding and nest- 
ing began, for some species, in early February; and 
most of the perching birds had young before the 
rains commenced in May. The rains, however, 
seemed to prolong the breeding season of herons, 
ibises, and spoonbills, for eggs and very young 
birds were found late in the season at a time when 
other young of the year were off the nest and 
foraging for themselves. Except among the large 
colonies of water birds, nesting takes place at the 
height of the migratory season, and is generally 
neglected by observers in favor of the more spec- 
tacular migrations. Hence, data are not always so 
full as they ought to be. 

Water birds.—John Baker visited the Vingt-et-un 
Island sanctuary on June 21, and will doubtlessly 
report on it. The other large heron-ibis-spoonbill 
colony in the region was visited on June 16; it is 
on the Hawkins Ranch, near Bay City, 80 miles 
west of Houston. It contained more birds than it 
had last year, but the proportions of different species 
were changed—a few more spoonbills and_black- 
crowned night herons, considerably more little blue 
herons, and a great many more American egrets; 
but there were no white ibis nests, no Louisiana 
herons, and no white-faced glossy ibises, although 
these 3 species have been plentiful in former years. 
There were 5-6 water-turkey nests as compared 
with 20-25 in the past; the few scattered nests of 
Mexican cormorants, green herons, and _ yellow- 
crowned night herons were about as numerous as 
formerly. It is the writer’s impression that Louis- 
iana herons have been decreasing in numbers for 
the past few years throughout the Galveston Bav 
area; but American egrets, spoonbills, and white 
and white-faced glossy ibises have certainly been 
increasing. 

On the Hawkins Ranch there were young spoon- 
bills in all stages, but no eggs; yet there were many 
eggs as well as young on Vingt-et-un Island a week 
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later. Most of the little blue herons had fresh eggs 
at the Hawkins Ranch on June 16. 

At Rockport, Mexican grebes had young on May 
24, and pied-billed grebes on June 15. A yellow- 
crowned night heron nest with 2 eggs was found 
15 miles north of Houston on April 7, and another 
with 4 young near Huntsville (70 miles north of 
Houston) on May 1. A mottled duck with a brood 
of downy young was on a pool near Kemah on 
April 19, an early date; king rail with 2 large chicks 
at Cove on April 25; clapper rail with 6 fresh eggs 
near Bay City on June 16; killdeer with nest at 
Rockport on April 27. 

Birds of prey.—Data here recorded come from 
Meitzen and Gorzycki. Black vulture: nest with 2 
fresh eggs near Navasota on February 23, and 
another with 2 fresh eggs near Plantersville on 
February 24 (both localities 55-60 miles northwest 
of Houston). Red-shouldered hawk: 2 nests 20 miles 
north of Houston on February 22, 4 nests at Hous- 
ton on February 15, and 5 nests near Navasota on 
February 24; none of these nests had eggs, but an 
adult was sitting on one, and all had fresh green 
twigs in them, the sign of an occupied nest; a nest 
with young near mouth of San Jacinto River on 
April 13. Sennett’s white-tailed hawk: 2 nests with 
construction complete, no eggs, adult birds nearby, 
at Alvin (20 miles south of Houston) on February 
24. Barn owl: adult incubating 6 eggs at Alta Loma, 
30 miles southeast of Houston, on February 24. 
Barred owl: nest with 2 eggs near Houston on Feb- 
ruary 2; 2 nests with 2 eggs each near Navasota on 
February 23. Screech owl: nest in pole at Houston 
on April 23; nest with 2 young and one egg at 
Houston on May 15. The most interesting thing 
about these dates is the typical earliness of all but 
those for the screech owl. 

Other birds.—Bob-white: nest with 11 eggs at 
Houston on May 14; the bob-white always nests 
later than other small birds in the region. Red- 
bellied woodpecker: nest with young at Houston 
on May 4, and well-grown young out of nest 30 
miles north of Houston on May 30. Red-headed 
woodpecker: 2 nests 15 miles north of Houston on 
May 4. 

The purple martin is a species that usually arrives 
at martin boxes in the Houston region, stays 
around for a day or two, and then disappears for 
a week or two; but this year it came to the boxes 
on February 13, and remained until late July. Crow: 
nest with 5 eggs, incubation well advanced, near 
Navasota on February 23. Blue jay: nest with young 
near mouth of San Jacinto River on May 15. Mock- 
ingbird: nest with 4 young in Houston on April 
23, although other young were out of the nest and 
following their parents on the same date. Southern 
robin: nest with young in Houston on May 15. 
Loggerhead shrike: pair feeding young out of nest 
in Houston on May 5. Eastern meadowlark: nest 
with 4 eggs on Galveston Island on April 21.— 
Grorce G. WituiaMs, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 


UTAH REGION.—Without sharp breaks in tem- 
perature, prolonged storms, or droughts, the pre- 
sent period was unusually favorable for nesting and 
the raising of broods. 

As usual, most of the larger 
bird counts came from 
the Bear River Refuge. 
In the case of colonial 
ground-nesting birds, 


such as the cormorant 
NS and California gull, the 


figures below repre- 
sented actual counts. 
a) Most of the others were 
estimates based on 
counts made from sam- 


ple plots, taken between 
the dates of May 5-15. (For brevity and conven- 
ience, the initials B.R.R. are used to designate 
the Bear River Refuge and A. stands for John 
Van den Akker, its managing director, who so 
kindly furnished the refuge report.) 

Grebes.—On June 12 a western grebe was carry- 
ing newly hatched young, and another on July 12 
was carrying large downy young. All others noted 
were well over half grown on the latter date (L.). 

Cormorants.—Double-crested: 76 nests, B.R.R. 
(A.). 

Herons, etc.—Great blue: 30 nests B.R.R. (A.). 
On May 25 I found 4 nests in tules on the New 
State Gun Club property; they contained, respec- 
tively, 4 eggs, 4 downy young, 3 feathered young, 
and 2 grown birds that made off in the rushes on 
our approach. These nests were spaced not more 
than 20 feet from each other. Snowy egret: 100 
nests, B.R.R. (A.); in 3 colonies of about 25 nests 
visited on May 25 on New State Gun Club property, 
egg clutches were compiete in all nests observed. 
Nesting with the egrets were 3 black-crowned night 
herons with full egg clutches (Cox, L., T.). Several 
colonies of white-faced glossy ibises were flushec 
from the tules at the same place and date, but nc 
nests had then been completed (L.). 

Geese.—On May 21, 363 broods of Canada geese 
were counted at B.R.R. (A.). Mr. Cox reported 
that 40 pairs nested on N.S.G.C. property, with all 
eggs hatched by the end of the first week in May. 
At Farmington Bay, 4 broods were seen on May 
5 (L.). 

Ducks.—Mallards had 140 nests at B.R.R. (A.). 
Newly hatched broods (several) were noted there 
on July 12 (L., T.), and (2) on July 27, Decker’s 
Lake. Two nests with 8 eggs each were found on 
May 27 at Farmington Bay (L., T., Webb). These 
are all rather late records for mallards. At the 
refuge, 1130 gadwall nests were counted (A.); one 
other nest had 9 eggs on May 27, Farmington Bay 
(L., T., W.). Pintail nests numbered 390 at B.R.R. 
(A.); 4 nests at Farmington Bay contained 8, 6, 
6, and 1 eggs on May 27 (L., T., W.). Four cinna- 
mon teal nests on May 27 at Farmington Bay con- 
tained 8, 8, 10, and 12 eggs, one pipped in the last 
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clutch (L., T., W.). A count of 260 shoveller nests 
was made at B.R.R. (A.), and one nest with Il 
eggs was found on May 27, Farmington Bay (L., 
T., W.). Also at the B.R.R. was a total of 390 red- 
head nests and 100 nests of the ruddy duck (A.). 

Hawks.—A goshawk nest was under observation 
from April 27 to June 17 when the 3 young were 
photographed (Earl Heusser, Don Bennion). Two 
red-tailed hawk nests with 2-3 eggs were found 
near Step Mt. on April 6; another near Bingham 
with 2 eggs on the same date was revisited on May 
12 and the young found dead in the nest. On June 
24, a family of 5 ferruginous rough-legs was found 
roosting on a knoll near Dugway Mt., and a nest 
in the Thomas Range contained one grown young 
(L., T.). Two grown golden eaglets in their nest 
at City Creek on June 9 (Audubon field trip) were 
gone on June 30 (T.). Earl Heusser examined a 
sparrow hawk nest on May 31 that contained 5 
week-old young, and another on June 10 with 4 
young 2 weeks old, both on east bench; young were 
observed out of the nest near my home on June 20. 

Two broods of 3-5 ruffed grouse were seen on 
July 31 (L., T.). 

Shorebirds.—A willet nest with 4 eggs was found 
on April 27 (T., W.). Avocet: 10 full egg clutches, 
April 27, Farmington Bay (T., W.); 3 nests, Decker’s 
Lake, April 21 (L.); 671 nests counted at B.R.R. 
between May 7 and 17 (A.); 15 nests at Farming- 
ton Bay, May 26, but only 6 nests had full sets of 
4 eggs and one had 7 eggs. Black-necked stilt: 4 
nests, Farmington Bay, April 27 (T., W.); 28, B.R.R., 
May 7-17 (A.); the latter, however, could not have 
represented the bumper crop of stilts observed on 
July 12. 

Gulls and terns.—A count of 3514 California gull 
nests was made at B.R.R. on May 7-17 (A.). There 
were 21 colonies at Farmington Bay, averaging 
(from former counts) at least 300 nests per colony 
(L.). Dr. A. M. Woodbury and associates banded 
1000 young on June |. The steadily rising waters 
of Utah Lake during the past 3 years has greatly 
diminished the nesting area on Rock Island, and 
has forced a large part of the gull population to a 
new colony at Geneva. Dr. D. Eldon Beck furnished 
some interesting figures from these points: On 
April 18 he visited Rock Island, found 3000 gulls, 
but no nests; on May 3 he found the gulls nesting 
at Geneva; on May 5 his counts and estimates 
placed the Geneva gull population at 8500. 

Among terns, there were 350 Forster’s, 17 Cas 
pian, and 150 black nests at B.R.R. (A.). 

Mourning doves were found brooding on May 
27 (L.). 

Owls.—Great horned: April 1, a nest with 3 
eggs and another with 4 eggs (J. D. Daynes); June 
7 and 20, young observed out of the nest at 2 
localities in Summit County (L., T.). Short-eared: 
April 12, nest and young (Taylor); May 26, nest 
with 4 partly and one completely feathered young. 
Long-eared: April 6, 2 eggs; May 12, 3 young 
(Bennion, Heusser). 


Swallows.—Violet-green, feeding at nest, June 9 
(L.). Tree, feeding at nest, July 16; young left nest 
on same day (L.). Cliff: B.R.R. reported 261 nests 
(A.); 59 nests completed in a hay mow, June 7, 
Staley’s Ranch, Summit County. This was my first 
observation of the cliff swallow building inside a 
barn. Cliffs arrived at Dahl Ranch on May 15, but 
were still constructing nests on June 7 (L.). 

Other land birds.—Broad-tailed hummingbird, 
June 30, Aspen Grove, 3 newly hatched broods 
(Robert Bee); July 16, 2 nests with adults still 
brooding, Sunny Brook Farm (L., H.). Western fly- 
catcher: nest with 4 eggs and nest with 5 eggs, 
Aspen Grove, June 30 (Bee). Wood pewee: 3 nests 
with young, July 16, Sunny Brook Farm (L.). 
Horned lark: young out of nest, April 28 (L.). 
Magpie: all young out of nests on June 7, Parley’s 
Park area. Raven: 3 rather early nests, April 4, 
contained 1, 2, and 4 eggs (J. D. Daynes); young 
out of nests, Skull Valley, June 2 (L., W.). Black- 
capped chickadee: busy at nest cavity, April 28, 
Payson Canyon (L.). Dipper: feeding 2 young, June 
30, City Creek (T.). Hermit thrush: nest with one 
egg, June 30, Aspen Grove (Bee). Mountain blue- 
bird: feeding at nest, June 2. Warbling vireo: last 
young left nest under observation, July 17, Sunny 
Brook Farm (L.). Yellow warbler: young out of 
nest at my home, June 12; eggs hatching, Parley's 
Park, June 6; 20 nests at Payson last summer 
(Pfouts). Red-wing: nest with 4 eggs, nest with 
unfeathered young, and nest with young able to 
fly, all on May 26 (L.). Lark sparrow: 2 nests, 3-4 
eggs, June 2, Lookout Pass. Brewer's sparrow: nest 
with 4 eggs, same place (L.).—C. W. Lockersir, 
223 West 9th South St., Salt Lake City 4, Utah. 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION.—June and July con- 
tinued to be cooler than last year. This modified 
the effects of the dry winter and delayed the final 


drying of many kinds of 
plants. Many other kinds, 


SACRAMENTO 
however, never grew, or 
they failed to reach the 
stage of flowering or set- 
ting seeds. In at least a 
part of the region insects 
were present in smaller 
numbers than had been 
observed for years. These 
factors brought about a 
shortage of food for birds. 
One result was that spe- 
cies which were late in es- 
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tablishing themselves for 
the summer were early to leave the nesting sites. 
Through July, birds became progressively scarcer as 
well as more silent. 

In our area July is regarded as a dull month, 
despite the need to know more about the move- 
ments that birds make as soon as they are released 
from attachments to their nesting sites. Other 


items of interest to be observed at this season are 
the manners of finding food when supplies are 
reduced in variety and amount, and the manner of 
living through the season of molt. This involves the 
character of the habitat, as well as the nature of 
daily programs of activity. 

The season, being dry, turned out to be a good 
one for young quail, both the valley and mountain 
species. In the Santa Lucia Mountains small young 
in family groups were seen often in early June 
and as late as early August. A fairly high popula- 
tion is anticipated for the fall, after several years 
of scarcity. 

By June | on the Hastings Reservation young 
yellow-billed magpies, Bullock’s orioles, and black- 
headed grosbeaks had been out of their nests and 
conspicuous for several days. Other records pertain- 
ing to nesting include a few from the San Joaquin 
Valley: cinnamon teal, near Gustine, nest with eggs 
on June 23 (Seibert); pintail, near Gustine, nest 
with eggs on June 23 (S.); black-necked stilt, near 
Gustine, 150 on June 23, several nests (S.); avocet, 
near Gustine, 77 on June 23, 2 nests (S.); black 
tern, near Gustine, many nests with 2-3 eggs on 
June 23 (S.); ash-throated flycatcher, Hastings Re- 
servation, eggs from a second attempt at nesting 
hatched on July 1, young birds left the nest on 
July 16 and 17 (Riney); long-billed marsh wren, 
near Gustine, several nests with young on June 23 
(S.); robin, Oakland, breeding more commonly 
than in other years (S.); hermit thrush, Redwood 
Regional Park, Oakland, 2 males singing on June 
8 (S.). 

Shorebirds were reported by Mrs. Kelly as _re- 
turning to Alameda by July 1. Records for species 
apply to localities not regularly covered in this 
report. Pacific loon, Santa Cruz Bay, July 21 
(Brock); sooty shearwater, Santa Cruz Bay, 2 on 
July 21 (B.); white pelican, Gustine marshes, about 
200 on June 23 (Seibert), Dumbarton Bridge, about 
500 on July 20 (Kelly); white-faced glossy ibis, near 
Gustine, about 25 on June 23, no sign of nesting 
(S.); sora, Gustine, one on June 23 (S.); spotted 
sandpiper, upper end of San Clemente Reservoir, 
Carmel River, July 31 (Tevis); Wilson’s phalarope, 
near Gustine, one on June 23 (S.); northern phal- 
arope, Dumbarton Bridge, several hundred on July 
22 (K.); Heermann’s gull, Santa Cruz Bay, 9 on 
July 21 (B.); pigeon guillemot, Santa Cruz Bay, 
4 on July 21 (B.). 

Mention of a few species involves their occurrence 
under some circumstances peculiar to the season or 
in places not generally occupied. At Alameda, 
Anna’s hummingbird, which disappears for a while 
and then appears everywhere in the gardens, came 
to the garden again in mid-July (Kelly); western 
kingbird, vagrant in ffight on July 15 at Oakland 
(Seibert); dipper, one at Big Basin, near Santa Cruz 
on June 30 (S.); yellow warbler, Alameda, first seen 
in garden on August | (K.); western tanager, 8 
miles west of Napa, 3 on July 7 (Brock); hooded 
oriole, Maxwell Park district, Oakland, immature 


male on July 5 (S.), Seminary Court, Oakland, pair 
on July 22 and 23, young being fed in nest on 
August 1 (B.), Alameda, reported at several places 
in area 3 miles across, pair on May 30, pair on June 
22, pair and 2 young and an immature male on 
August 3 (K.); Lawrence’s goldfinch, Oakland hills, 
several on June 8 (S.), Hastings Reservation, es- 
pecially numerous in June and July. 

An incident observed on the Hastings Reserva- 
tion in early June illustrates the kind of uncertain 
hazards that confront young birds at nest-leaving 
time. On one of the first warm days of the season a 
gathering of 2 gopher snakes and 2 king snakes 
spent the whole afternoon exploring the tops of 
2 large valley oaks apparently searching for young 
Bullock’s orioles about to leave their nests. Be- 
sides the parents of these birds, adults of black- 
headed grosbeaks, house wrens, and linnets joined 
in the resulting disturbance. Each kind of bird 
showed a characteristic threat display and manner 
of attack to discourage the snakes. The hunt by the 
snakes apparently was not successful.—JEAN M. 
LINSDALE, Hastings Reservation, Jamesburg Route, 
Monterey, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REGION.—After a 
mild winter and consequent early start of the nest- 
ing season, some species were undoubtedly set back 
by the advent of heavy 
March rains with fresh 
snows in the mountains 
as late as April 2. How- 
ever, there was little 
direct damage to adult 
birds and a net benefi- 
cial effect was obtained 
in the partial relief of 
extreme drought condi- 
tions, which would have 
been more disastrous 
than mere interruption of early nests. 

As usual, the season was started off with an 
Anna’s hummingbird building at Santa Barbara 
on January 5, with eggs on the 19th (Rett). The 
height of its season came in February, with many 
young out of the nest in mid-March (when most 
species were building nests). Approximate dates of 
egg laying for several common species were: band- 
tailed pigeon, February to June in Pasadena, March 
to July in the mountains; California woodpecker, 
February 25; Chinese spotted dove and red-shafted 
flicker, March 15; mourning dove, March 30; barn 
owl and California jay, April 5; black-chinned and 
Costa’s hummingbirds, May 5 (black-chin on nest 
as late as June 30 in Banning, probably a 2nd 
brood—Wilson); western kingbird (Elizabeth Lake 
area), May 25; and calliope hummingbird (San 
Gabriel Mountains) incubating on June 30. Excep- 
tionally early nests were: Allen’s hummingbird at 
Santa Barbara, hatching young on March 16 (Rett); 
burrowing owl, pair at nest burrow at Camp Pen- 


dieton steadily after February 2 (Morgan); and 
great blue herori, 4 nests under incubation near 
Lake Sherwood on February 22 (Cogswell). 

White-tailed kites nested commonly in valleys 
of Camp Pendleton; 6 nests were found by Lt. Allen 
Morgan, all apparently having young by May 25, 
whereas one pair at the San Gabriel River Sanc- 
tuary was just incubating in early June. A pair 
of kites was also found in northwestern San Fer- 
nando Valley on June 8 (C.), and 3 were regular 
near Newport Bay in July (Mrs. H. Smith). The 
irregular appearance and breeding of the kite in 
our region is thought to be due to the cyclic abund- 
ance in different localities of meadow mice, their 
almost exclusive food. 

A few red-bellied hawks persist in willow-bottom 
and mesa oak areas east of Los Angeles, but the 
species is apparently now rarer than the kite here. 
Other hawks, especially the red-tails of the moun- 
tain areas, were far below normal in summer num- 
bers—except the sparrow hawk. 

Waterfowl.—_Most groups (10-30) of coots on 
ponds in northwestern Los Angeles County had 
half-grown young on June 16; but the summer 
population of 300+ (in migration up to 250,000) 
at Big Bear and Baldwin lakes was still courting on 
July 25 (S., D.). Six ruddy ducks and 200 eared 
grebes on these same mountain lakes were courting 
in April and May (C.), but no nests were located 
on July 25 (S., D.). In the Quail Lake-Elizabeth 
Lake region on the desert slope of Los Angeles 
County on June 16-17 there were 16 mallards (in- 


cluding 9 males in eclipse unable to fly), 2 pairs 
of pintails, 4 of cinnamon teal, and a probable 


breeding colony of 20 American egrets (C.). Be- 
sides the semidomestic ones nesting in city parks 
from Los Angeles to Riverside, there were also 
wild mallards in probable nesting areas at Prado on 
March 24 and June 2 and in Cuddy Valley, Kern 
Co., on June 16. Cinnamon teal with downy young 
were found at Prado on June 2 and at Big Bear 
Lake (200 est.) on July 25 (S., D.). 
Shorebirds—Our 2 sandy-beach nesters, snowy 
plover and least tern, were hit harder than ever 
this year by the first post-war summer throng at 
the beaches. Some 20 terns were still at Playa del 
Rey and about 50 at Balboa, where hundreds 
nested a few years ago. At Bolsa Chica beach, the 
largest local colony of both plover and terns, there 
were thousands of sun-seeking humans to a few 
hundred birds on June 2, despite the few remaining 
signs declaring the beach unfit for human use. 
Black-necked stilts were also locally down because 
of loss of nesting sites where gun-club ponds were 
drained early, but at Newport Bay Mrs. Smith 
reported more than for many years (50 pairs). 
Land birds.—Successful seasons were reported for 
lark sparrows and blue grosbeaks throughout their 
low-country range, but in the Los Angeles city area 
black-headed grosbeaks were completely absent from 
some former breeding areas and scarce in others 
(Stultz). A colony of tri-colored red-wings in Chino 


Valley spread, in part, to a nearby marsh after 
many of the tules on their old nesting area were 
burned. Booming, or Pacific, nighthawks at Big 
Bear Lake could not be located on May 19 (C.), 
but were estimated at 500 on July 25 (S., D.). 
Among other mountain species, western bluebirds 
were very common in the San Bernardino Range 
(2000 est., July 25-26, S., D.), but were subnormal 
in the adjoining, but drier, San Gabriel Range. 
A similar paradox on a smaller scale was evident 
with red-breasted sapsuckers, but white-headed 
woodpeckers (as usual) remained commoner in the 
San Gabriels. White-breasted nuthatches were scarce, 
while pygmies were very common from Big Bear 
to Mt. Pinos. A count of 90 Cassin’s finches in the 
Big Bear area on May 19 (C.) was followed by 
a general scarcity thereafter; chipping sparrows, 
pine siskins, and all warblers were way below nor- 
mal at the higher altitudes. In Sequoia National 
Park, Mrs. Stultz attributed this to the systematic 
eradication of currant and gooseberry underbrush 
in combatting yellow pine blister. 

Yellow-headed blackbirds at the Baldwin Lake 
colony, numbering 15-20 birds on May 19, when 
they were just taking up territory (C.), could not 
be found on July 25 (S., D.). Some other breeding 
records of interest, chiefly because of locality, were: 
Chinese spotted dove, several pairs in Banning 
(Wilson); Say’s phoebe, nest under cabin roof at 
Morongo Lodge, May 1 (W.); Clark’s nutcracker, 
young out of nest on June 16 at Mt. Pinos and on 
June 30 above Big Pines (San Gabriel Mts.); red 
crossbill, small flock and 9 feeding young at Bluff 
Lake (San Bernardino Mts.) on May 19 (Cogswell); 
grasshopper sparrow, common in places and 3 
nests found in northeastern San Luis Obispo 
County, May 17-27 (Rett); sage sparrow, young 
out of nest in Lone Pine Canyon, June 30 (C.). 

Post-breeding movements.—Between 300 and 500 
dark-bodied shearwaters (—= sooty + 7) were mov- 
ing northward 14 mile off Santa Barbara on July 
28 (W. G. Abbott). Heermann’s gulls, scarce from 
mid-March to June, when they were breeding to 
the south, returned in force on June 23; great num- 
bers of both adults and young were all along the 
coast from Santa Barbara to Santa Monica on July 
10-11 (Mrs. G. C. White, Stultz, Daugherty). 

Inland the very definite, but seldom-noted, up- 
mountain wanderings of birds nesting at lower 
altitudes were shown by the following records: 
June 16, purple finch (Calif.) at 8100 ft. on Mt. 
Pinos; June 30, sparrow hawk at 8300 ft., Cali- 
fornia woodpecker at 8250 ft., black-chinned sparrow 
at 8000 ft., and lazuli bunting at 6800 ft. in Big 
Pines-Blue Ridge area (C.); July 25, western king- 
bird, crow, Bewick’s wren, Scott’s oriole, and cow- 
bird at 6800 ft. im Bear Valley (S., D.). 

In contrast, band-tailed pigeons, after breeding 
in the mountain and foothill areas, arrived in flocks 
on June 18 near Pomona to glean grain from 
valley fields (Fuller).—Howarp L. Cocswett, 3807 
Sierra Grande St., Pasadena 8, Calif. 


